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UNFORTUNATELY, there are those who understand by politics 
the views, the measures and the policies of political parties, and 
who confound political intelligence and activity with partisan 
shrewdness and zeal. We will not undertake to say precisely 
how many of the three hundred and ten senators and representa- 
tives at Washington are politicians in this latter sense; but there 
are altogether too many such, rightly to represent the people at 
large, and too many for the public good. We believe that our 
citizens generally, certainly the more intelligent and pure minded, 
regard party organization as machinery which it is convenient to 
employ in carrying forward national affairs, but which after all 
is machinery only, and therefore of subordinate and subsidiary 
value. As man is worth more than all institutions, so the govern- 
ment is worth more than any or all parties. This is too apt to 
be forgotten by those who have in charge the regulation of party 
affairs, and the promotion of party ends; and we greatly fear that 
it is forgotten by many of our public men, members of Congress 
not excepted. In this, as we judge, the most alarming element 
in the character of Congress, as it exists to-day, is to be seen. 
We have more to apprehend from the predominance there of the 





* Read before the American Social Science Association, at its ninth gen- 
eral meeting, held in the Hall of the University of Pennsylvania, October 
25, 1870. 
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politicians than of the lawyers. Were the two Houses composed 
entirely of lawyers, supposing them to be men of ideas and con- 
victions, men of high personal character and of repute in their 
profession, men of pure motives and unselfish aims, thoughtful 
not so much of themselves or of their party as of their country; 
undesirable as this would be, we hesitate not to say, that the 
general interests of trade and commerce would be immeasurably 
safer than if Congress were filled with business men, chosen, not 
as such, but as party politicians to promote party interests, and 
to struggle only for party supremacy. The most dangerous men 
among us are those office-holders, whether lawyers or merchants, 
who are politicians in the worst use of the word, because all such 
lower the standard of qualification for public service, and generally 
misapprehend and undervalue the true interests of the people. 
Such men too, are often, if not necessarily, corrupt; and if in an 
official capacity they are brought at length to take up questions 
of pressing commercial importance, they are likely to do this 
from unworthy motives, and, feeling no deep sympathy for the 
cause in behalf of which they are called to legislate, they will 
probably content themselves with temporary, superficial and half- 
way measures. Hence, perhaps, the chief reason why there is so 
much difficulty in securing wise legislation in behalf of interests 
which are vital to the best and broadest prosperity of the country, 
but which do not appear to be demanded by party considera- 
tions or to be necessary to party success. It is true, they may 
affect more or less directly two millions of people, and indirectly 
the entire population ; but their importance being unappreciated 
by those who control the party organizations, and their require- 
ments being matters of business rather than of sentiment, they 
fail to awaken any wide-spread enthusiasm, they suggest no pop- 
ular watchwords or party cries, and they are therefore laid aside 
or hurried over for subjects out of which more political capital 
may be made, and upon which more exciting harangues may be 
delivered. 

It is to a Congress thus comprising professional men not versed 
in the practical details of business, and politicians too often indif- 
ferent to these subjects, that the merchants of the country are 
obliged to have recourse for legislation in reference to our mate- 
rial interests. As has been intimated, the late civil war disturbed 
in various ways the course of our domestic and our foreign com- 
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merce. Political reconstruction having been secured, our business 
men now desire a careful review and readjustment of all the legis- 
lation of the last ten years relating to general business and finance, 
in order that the conditions of trade may be restored as fully and 
as rapidly as practicable to the status quo ante bellum. They 
desire also a thorough examination of our navigation laws and 
other commercial statutes enacted in years long past, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether in any essential particulars modi- 
fications are needed to make them conformable to changes which 
have taken place in our own circumstances, or in those of other 
nations. More than this, they ask that a commercial policy be 
devised and adopted, which shall be broad, flexible, liberal and 
comprehensive, free from all suspicion of sectionalism, recognized 
in its essential principles by both political parties, and worthy of 
transmission from one administration to another. But how shall 
Congress be brought to understand and to sympathize with the 
commercial class in these desires? Our merchants cannot explain 
all their views by correspondence; and if they visit Washington 
for the purpose, they find themselves in corridors crowded with 
office-seekers, with men having personal and selfish schemes to 
promote, and with professed lobbyists, or they chafe in ante- 
rooms as did Dr. Johnson when waiting to see Lord Chesterfield. 
If they obtain admission to the committee-rooms, they find the 
members pre-occupied and pressed for time, and they have to 
explain themselves briefly and hurriedly; their motives are liable 
to misconception; and they are often treated with indifference, 
sometimes with positive rudeness. Is it strange, then, that they 
decline to place themselves in a position at once so thankless and 
so unpleasant ? 

For this state 6f things what remedy shall we propose? How 
shall Congress as a body be brought rightly to understand the 
financial and commercial wants of the nation, and wisely and 
adequately to legislate in view of these wants? Answering this 
question generally, we should say that we must be more rigid and 
exacting in the selection of candidates, putting forward only men 
of recognized character, ability and experience, and choosing only 
those who are both competent and willing to be the leaders of 
public opinion, and who will have sufficient confidence in them- 
selves and sufficient independence to initiate measures of reform, 
instead of waiting until the nation, after a long and patient 
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endurance of evils, can be aroused to unite in demanding their 
removal. Our subject, however, requires us to be more explicit 
than this, and it suggests the nature of the specific fitness which 
must be insisted on certainly in a fair proportion of those who 
are to constitute the Houses of Congress. It teaches us that we 
must send a larger number of thoroughly-trained, first-class busi- 
ness men to Congress, and especially to the lower branch, than 
we have of late been in the habit of doing. If it be true, as has 
been stated, that from henceforth the paramount duty of Congress 
will largely be to pass upon questions relating to finance, the 
tariff, ocean commerce, railway transportation and kindred topics, 
the most natural course to pursue to insure proper action there- 
upon would seem to be to elect to seats in Congress, bankers, 
manufacturers, merchants and railroad officials. Far better to 
introduce the practical knowledge and experience of such men 
into the body itself, than to attempt to infuse into it any informa- 
tion by means of written communications or hearings before 
committees. If the condition of a bank, or a factory, or a rail- 
way become embarrassed, it is customary in the commercial world 
to select some man especially skilled in the banking, manufactur- 
ing or railway business, as the case may be, to retrieve if possible 
the position of the failing institution, or, if there must be disaster, 
to make this as light as possible. Under such circumstances no 
one would think of selecting a man to stand at the head of a cor- 
poration who could bring no practical knowledge to the perform- 
ance of his duties, and whose only claim to such a position was 
based on a legal education or good standing in a political party. 
And yet we are in a measure intrusting the welfare of sixteen 
hundred banks to men to whom we would not confide the manage- 
ment of any one of them. We are placing the well-being of our 
whole manufacturing system in the hands of men whom we would 
not put in charge of a single mill. We are sending men to frame 
our navigation policy, whose advice we would not accept in refer- 
ence to the model of a ship, or the merits of a sea captain or mate. 
We are charging men with the transportation interests of a con- 
tinent, who would be utterly incompetent to manage one of our 
shortest railway lines. Of course we shall not be understood as 
urging that every legislator should possess in himself the requisite 
qualifications for each one of the positions to which we have re- 
ferred; that would be absurd. Nor can any thing we have said 
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be construed as intimating that every legislator should be com- 
petent to fill some one or other of them. We do not desiré to see 
the halls of Congress occupied exclusively by the commercial 
class ; we would simply recur to the original idea of the framers 
of the Constitution, which was, as we have said, that the repre- 
sentative body should consist in the right proportions of members 
of the learned professions, business men and landholders or agri- 
culturists. We expect that in Congress, as well as in other 
legislative assemblies, there will always be a large number of 
lawyers, and we shall be content to have it so, if only the best 
men at the bar are chosen; but we claim that side by side with 
them should sit merchants and other members of the commercial 
class, and in about equal numbers. There ought to be not less 
than one hundred of these men in the House of Representatives 
to-day. All the large cities of the Union should, in part at least, 
be represented by them. They should be selected not because 
they are party politicians, and are therefore available, their occu- 
pation as business men being the accident or incident; but, dis- 
tinctly for the reason that they are business men and not partisans 
at all. The influence for good of such a body of men in rightly 
moulding and shaping our commercial legislation, it would be 
impossible to estimate. 

Since the passage of the English Reform Bill in 1832, the 
House of Commons has been the true governing power in Great 
Britain; and the governing power in the House of Commons, in 
every thing relating especially to trade and commerce, but by no 
means to these subjects alone, is just such a body of practical 
men as we have alluded to—bankers, merchants, and manufac- 
turers, who sit for London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Huddersfield, and other large manufacturing and 
commercial towns, and who, differing more or less on political 
matters, are substantially agreed among themselves in reference 
to the general commercial policy of the nation. Before the pass- 
age of the Reform Bill, these important communities were alto- 
gether overshadowed in the government by the landed interest 
and by the “ great families.” Many of them—Manchester, Birm- 
ingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and others—were not represented in the 
House of Commons at all.* But, as soon as the representation 





* Manchester and Leeds were represented in Parliament for a short time 
under the Protectorate. 
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was enlarged, the electors of the places referred to sagaciously 
returned prominent and successful business men to look after their 
interests and the interests of the country, in Parliament, and they, 
in connection with many honored members of the legal profession 
and of the aristocracy, have carried through all the reforms of the 
last thirty years, and have contributed more than any others in 
modern times to make England what it is. For the Reform Bill 
was simply the key to all the great measures which, subsequently 
to its passage, have triumphed in Great Britain. In the language 
of the Historian of the Peace, the people made up their minds 
“that the shortest and only safe way of procuring all reforms 
and all good government was by making the representation as 
true as it could be made.” This rendered it possible for Richard 
Cobden, and others like him, to enter the House of Commons, 
and for John Bright to occupy a seat in the cabinet. And now, 
as we are informed, from one-third to one-half of the present 
members of the House of Commons are directly connected with 
trade, and the number is constantly increasing. The same ele- 
ment is beginning to enter into the composition of the House of 
Peers. Lord Belper, better known perhaps as Mr. Strutt, is a 
great manufacturer at Derby; Lord Overstone is Mr. Jones Lloyd 
the banker ; Lord Dudley is one of the largest iron masters in the 
country, and the Marquis of Salisbury is surpassed by few in his 
practical knowledge of railways. Nearly one-half the members of 
the present government are connected with business, either person- 
ally or by descent. Mr. Gladstone, the premier, is the son of a 
merchant; Mr. Forster is a manufacturer of stuff goods; Mr. 
Bright of carpets, and Mr. Baxter of coarse linens; Mr. Goschen 
is a banker, and Mr. Bruce a proprietor of mines. The Duke of 
Argyll, also a cabinet minister, has placed two of his sons in clerk- 
ships—one in a banking-house, and the other with a mercantile 
firm in the China trade; and, if it be true, as reported in the 
papers, that his eldest son and heir is about to marry one of the 
princesses of the royal family, it is not impossible that a few 
years hence a sister of the King of England will have one or more 
brothers-in-law participating actively in business affairs. All this 
illustrates the controlling influence which the commercial classes 
have already attained, and of which we see practical results, in 
the perfection which has been reached in the administration of the 
post-office, the occupancy of every ocean in the two hemispheres 
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with steamship lines, the efficiency of the railway service, the ex- 
tension of telegraphic facilities, and other advantages which have 
proved of incalculable advantage to all classes of the people of 
Great Britain, and have so greatly stimulated both their home 
and their foreign trade. We might go further, if our limits per- 
mitted, and speak of the power which these business men wield in 
the solution of the social problems of the day in ecclesiastical re- 
form and in foreign affairs. Certain English-writers, accomplished 
and fastidious, schoolmen rather than men of the world, effect to 
lament this state of things, and speak almost as if England were 
going to ruin under this domination of the commercial class ; but 
we who from this side of the Atlantic watch passing events there, 
can hardly fail to estimate the value of the influence exerted and 
of the service performed by its representatives, and we anticipate , 
still more marked and beneficent results from their common-sense 
method of investigating, and their practical #ay of handling al- 
most every question upon which they are called to legislate, 
whether of political economy, social science, or diplomacy. 

We have a condition of affairs in the United States somewhat 
analogous to that existing in Great Britain before the passage of 
the Reform Bill; and if what has been stated in this paper is cor- 
rect, there is something seriously defective in our system of repre- 
sentation, not indeed because there is anything wrong in the Con- 
stitution, but as the result of long usage and repeated default. 
For the landed aristocracy, we have the legal profession and party 
politicians ; for the rotten borough—Gatton or Old Sarum—we 
have the caucus* and the ring; for personal and family nomina- 
' tion, we have nomination by irreponsible committees and by cliques. 
Is it not true that our leading commercial communities are exerting 
little if any more influence at the Federal Capital, than did Man- 
chester, Birmingham and Leeds in the House of Commons forty 
years ago? Lord Grey said, “ representation, not nomination, is 
the principle of the Reform Bill,” and this we think illustrates the 





*If to any one, we should seem to speak with undue disrespect of this 
institution of our country, we would shelter ourselves behind a name which 
is its own sufficient authority wherever it is known. Whittier in his poem 
entitled The Panorama, describes a slave auctioneer in part as follows: 


A Squire or Colonel, in his pride of place, 
Known at free fights, the caucas and the race. 
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precise character of the change which we in our turn shall be re- 
quired to make. We must secure a fair and proper representation 
of all the great national interests in the halls of Congress, and, 
as a means to this, a wise selection of truly representative men to 
serve us there. Our brethren in England have reached their pres- 
ent parliamentary position through a conflict which, during its 
continuance, shook their government fabric to its foundation. 
“With a great price” obtained they their freedom ; but we are 
“freeborn.” It is not our Constitution, but ourselves, that we 
need to reform; it is not our laws, but our method of procedure 
under them, which we must amend. If the object to be attained 
be worthy, we can hardly shrink from the effort which will place 
it within our reach. 

Three inquiries present themselves here, suggesting some of the 
difficulties to be overcome; and, in replying to them, we shall en- 
deavor to develop the course, which in our judgment should be 
taken to reform our Congressional representation: How can we 
secure the election of a proper number of commercial men of the 
right kind? How can we obtain the consent of such men to serve? 
How shall we guard against the choice of men who being actively 
engaged in business, will yield to the temptation to use their 
legislative position to promote their personal gain ? 

How can we secure the election to Congress of a proper num- 
ber of commercial men of the right kind? We have said in our 
opinion there ought to be one hundred of them in the House of 
Representatives to-day, sitting for the great commercial constitu- 
encies. How can they be placed there? This is a matter in 
reference to which the business men of these constituencies must 
bestir themselves ; they may not be really more deeply interested 
in the character of the legislation enacted at Washington on sub- 
jects relating to the material welfare of the country, than are men 
in other walks of life, but they are so apparently, and the majority 
of their fellow-citizens believe them to be so in fact. With them 
therefore rests the responsibility of taking the first steps in the 
direction of reform. That they have the power to carry the 
point there can be little doubt, if they will use proper means. 
Numerically, as we have seen, they are not weak. We have esti- 
mated the commercial class in the United States—employers and 
employed inclusive—to be eighteen per cent. of the total of real 
producers; it is of course the strongest proportionately, in the 
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communities in which it is proposed that its influence for reform 
shall be exerted. But it possesses another element of strength, 
it holds the purse-strings which it is necessary to untie at the 
commencement of every political canvass. Nearly all the money 
raised in the cities for party purposes is contributed by business 
men and capitalists, and it would be quite legitimate for them 
not only to insist, when making their subscriptions, upon a due 
recognition of their class in the nominations to be presented to 
the people, but also, if their just claims and reasonable expecta- 
tions fail to be met, to quietly allow those who thus overrule 
their preferences, with their supporters, to pay all the election 
bills. Their moral power, however, would be their greatest 
source of strength ; they would be heartily sustained by the best , 
men in the learned professions, and by thoughtful citizens of 
every class. A movement to obtain proper representation in 
Congress for the monetary, manufacturing, importing and trans- 
portation interests, would be seen to be so just in itself, and so 
desirable for the country at large, that it would receive prompt 
and hearty’approval and codperation on every hand. ; 

The local Boards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce are 
educating business men for legislative service, and they are be- 
ginning to create a public sentiment which will sustain them in 
this service when they shall enter upon it. They cannot be 
safely used in their character of commercial organizations, for 
making nominations or carrying elections, but they will be found 
to be of much use indirectly. The individual members know each 
other, understand each other, and estimate each other, generally 
at about the right value. Their acquaintanceship, and their habit 
heretofore of consulting and working together, have prepared the 
way for further concert of action, so that outside of their organi- 
zations, but closely related to them, they are in a situation to 
form in every large business community a nucleus for a move- 
ment in favor of representative reform, which, with proper effort, 
will rapidly grow and finally prevail. The present time is favor- 
able for commencing such a movement. The issues between the 
two political parties are less sharply defined than they have been 
for many years, and there seems to be a growing disposition on 
the part of moderate men on both sides to work together. If, 
therefore, the members of the Boards of Trade and Chambers of 
Commerce will informally meet each qther for consultation, mani- 
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festing a conciliatory and unselfish spirit, and subordinating all 
personal and party preferences to the public good, if they will agree 
among themselves in reference to the man or men who are best 
fitted to act upon commercial questions in Congress, and if they 
will firmly insist upon the nominations of such, and of such only, 
it will not be long before their expressed wishes will be regarded, 
and they will have the satisfaction of seeing themselves, their 
class and the enterprise and industry of the country fairly repre- 
sented and properly cared for. They will not accomplish their 
purpose all at once; it will be less difficult to succeed in some 
constituencies than in others, but every additional commercial 
man sent to Washington will make it the more easy to elect 
others. 

This brings us to the second inquiry: How can we obtain the 
consent of the men whom we wish to nominate and elect? We 
admit that this is a more serious difficulty than that which we 
have just been treating; for with the acceptance of a nomination 
by an unexceptionable candidate in any commercial constituency 
in which the business men are earnest and united, th¢ battle will 
be more than half won. But the trouble is, the men upon whom 
we should all be likely to agree, would generally be those who 
would most hesitate to enter Congress. In the first place, with 
many of them: going there would involve some pecuniary sac;yi- 
fice ; they would have to leave their business affairs altogether for 
months at a time, and they would have to divide their attention 
between their public and private duties, even when at home. Still, 
we think, that under certain circumstances, enough of such men 
could be induced to forego personal advantage, at the solicitation 
of their brother merchants supported by their fellow-citizens gen- 
erally, to represent the more important constituencies. .There is 
such a thing as disinterestedness in the world, and there is a 
proper ambition in the heart of many a high-toned man which 
will prompt him to serve his country when called to do so by the 
unsought suffrages of his associates, and when there seems to be 
a probability that his efforts will be appreciated, and in a measure 
successful; one or both of these considerations might be expected 
to influence favorably those whom we should ask to represent the 
commercial class in the national councils. We know that our most 
experienced and successful business men are constantly induced 
to accept new responsibilities, from which they would gladly 
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excuse themselves, were it not for what they conceive to be their 
duty to their friends or to the public. It is hard to have to 
believe that convictions of what the necessities of the country 
require, confirmed by a knowledge of what is desirable for local 
interests also, will not induce men to make a temporary sacrifice 
for the sake of the results which they may hope thereby to achieve. 
But there is a lower ground on which an argument might be 
based, and it ought to be mentioned, although let us hope that it 
would not be necessary to make use of it in urging upon business 
men their duty to take part in legislative affairs. They have a 
very direct personal and pecuniary concern in the character of 
the legislation of the country; the value of their property, the 
nature of their operations, the extent of their profits, all depend 
upon the laws which are passed relating to internal taxation, the 
tariff and the currency. They may suppose that by their own 
prudence they can protect themselves personally, no matter how 
widely the course of legislation may be at variance with the gen- 
eral welfare, but in this they will find themselves mistaken sooner 
or later, for they cannot permanently escape from the effect of 
embarrassments and disabilities, involving both the class of which 
they are members and the country of which they are citizens. 

There are other reasons, however, why many of our best mer- 
chants would at the present time refuse to allow their names to 
be used as candidates for Congress. They would not feel at their 
ease in an assembly composed mainly of professional men, or of 
politicians. To obtain their consent, it would be necessary to 
assure them that they would not stand alone, that they would not 
be in a hopeless minority, and that the subjects especially repre- 
sented by them would not be treated as of secondary importance. 
Above all; they would have to be relieved from the annoyances 
connected with the distribution of patronage, and from the 
drudgery of party work. Even professed politicians begin to 
find this a burden too heavy to be borne; and merchants, of the 
character indispensable to such a representation as we now plead 
for, will never willingly assume it. If some comprehensive 
measure of civil service reform shall be enacted, the most serious 
impediment will be removed to our obtaining the consent of just 
such men as the country now needs, to serve not as party leaders 
but as legislators and practical statesmen. 

A third inquiry awaits our reply: How can we guard against 
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the use of their position in Congress by business men, to promote 
their personal gain? This question might as well be proposed 
whenever a man is to be chosen to take the presidency of a bank, 
or to be placed at the head of a railway or manufacturing cor- 
poration. There is always danger in connection with every im- 
portant appointment; and how is it avoided? By electing to 
these offices men of probity, standing and long-tried character, 
who value their good name and their high standing on ’Change 
as worth more than bags of gold. There are hundreds of such 
men in the United States, administering large trusts honestly and 
well; and having proved faithful in that which is less, they would 
not probably be false in that which is greater. Moreover it is 
usually considered a pledge and guarantee of good: administra- 
tion, when the head of a corporation is pecuniarily interested in 
its success; and every thing else being equal, the soundest and 
safest legislation on commercial and financial questions might be 
expected from those who themselves have the most at stake in 
the prosperity of the country. It is true that a man sometimes 
enriches himself at the expense of a company in which he is a 
large stockholder, and a legislator may make a corrupt use of his 
place for the benefit of himself or of his associates; but cases like 
these must be left to be dealt with as they arise. We do not 
know that a respectable merchant would be more likely to yield 
to this kind of temptation than a lawyer or a politician; but 
whenever a commercial member of Congress shall be found to 
devote himself to his own interests, or too exclusively to the 
interests of the district where he lives, or the branch of business 
to which he belongs, forgetting that while sent to Congress to 
represent his own constituency, he is sent there to legislate for 
the whole people, the public sentiment of the country will not 
tolerate him for any length of time, and a moral pressure will be 
brought to bear which will compel the electors of his locality 
to choose a purer and a better man. 


Believing, in the words of Miss Martineau, already quoted, 
that the shortest way to reform and to all good government is to 
make the representation as true as possible, we have endeavored 
in the foregoing pages to show that an essential change is called 
for in the composition of our national legislature, and to suggest 
how this change may be brought to pass. Our object has been 
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not so much to secure justice for a class, the claims of which have 
been too long neglected, although such a purpose would call for 
no apology; nor exclusively to advance the material wealth of the 
nation by appropriate legislation, although the desirableness of 
this it would be difficult to over-estimate. But such a body of 
business men as we desire to see upon the floor of Congress would 
do more than shape financial and commercial legislation; they 
would prove themselves competent to deal with the various social 
and political questions which would come before them, and 
especially they would give powerful support to every wise measure 
of reform. They would closely scrutinize the expenses of the 
government, and they would be unsparing in their treatment of 
all abuses. They would be as unwilling to accept perquisites as 
to wield patronage; they would therefore speedily abolish the 
franking privilege, and they would seek to redeem the civil service 
from the contaminating contact of party politics. Under their 
influence also, it might be anticipated that a change for the better 
would be introduced into the method of conducting congressional 
business. They would legislate not altogether on theory, but in 
view of the pressing necessities of the time; they would frame 
fewer laws, perhaps, but this might be no calamity, seeing that 
often it is the duty of the legislator not so much to make laws as 
to bring to light those which inhere in the nature of things. 
Fewer long speeches would be made than at present, and fewer 
still would be printed; but more work would be done, and in a 
shorter time. In a word, these men would insist upon an honest, 
economical, intelligent and faithful administration of the govern- 
ment in all its branches; and they would infuse into all, somewhat 
of the vitality and efficiency which characterize their own ware- 
houses and counting-rooms. - 

We have confined our remarks to legislation, and have refrained 
from saying any thing in reference to the influence which our 
business men should exert in the direct administration of the 
government. This latter logically comes after the former, for 
laws must be first made and then executed ; but this is a distinct 
subject, and should be separately treated. It may be said, how- 
ever, that when the commercial class shall exercise its proper 
influence in Congress, it will soon begin to participate in the 
management of governmental affairs. It was after Richard 
Cobden had won his spurs in many a hotly contested debate in 
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the House of Commons, that he was offered a baronetcy and a 
seat in the Privy Council. At the time referred to, we shall have 
a Department of Commerce presided over by a cabinet minister, 
who will be a merchant; and it will be the rule to select the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and perhaps other heads of departments, 
from among prominent members of the commercial class. 

In the United States we are favored with a good government ; 
but we cannot safely rest contented with the excellence of the 
fundamental law on which it is based. We should be satisfied 
with nothing less than a good government, well conducted. There 
is no occasion for our adopting the fallacy of Pope’s couplet: 

‘* For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best.’’ 
Having a form which is theoretically sound, we should seek for 
the best administration possible under it, for the wisest applica- 
tion of the principles to which we are attached, and for the 
equitable and universal enforcement of statutes which shall 
doubly commend themselves to every citizen, because they are 
in harmony with his own enlightened convictions, as well as with 
the spirit of the Federal Constitution. To this end, the intelli- 
gence, the industry and the property of the country should have 
fair and full representation in both branches—the legislative and 
the executive—of the National Government. 
Hamitton A. HILz. 








GRAY’S HYMN AT THE GRAND 
CHARTREUSE. 


(Written in the Album of the Fathers.) 


O! Tu, severi Religio loci, 
Quocunque gaudes nomine, non leve 
Nativa nam certé fluenta 
Numen habet, veteresque silvas ; 
Presentiorem et conspicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque preruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem : 
Quam si, repostus sub trabe citrea, 
Fulgeret auro, et Phidiacé manu, 





Hymn at the Grand Chartreuse. 


Salve vocanti rité, fesso et 
Da placidam juveni quietem. 
At si invidendis sedibus, et frui, 
Fortuna sacra lege silentii 
Vetat volentem, me resorbens 
In medios violenta fluctus, 
Saltem remoto des, Pater, angulo 
Horas senectz ducere liberas, 
Tutumque vulgari tumultu 
Surripias, hominumque curis. 
T. Gray, ANGLUS. 


Oh! Pow’r Eternal and Divine 
That own’st this awful wild, 
Whatever hallowed name be Thine, 
Oh hear Thy suppliant child. 
No slight divinity surrounds 
These roaring streams, these tangled grounds, 
And ancient woods’ majestic shade ; 
Where human foot has never trod, 
We nearer feel the present God, 
And holier thoughts invade. 


Where broken rocks access deny, 
And lofty ridges frown, 
Tremendous precipices lie, 
And sounding waters groan, 
The night of woods is more divine 
Than where our glitt’ring temples shine, 
And gold and sculpture grace the dome. 
All hail! each due observance paid, 
And deign a weary youth Thy aid 
To find a quiet home. 


But if, exil’d from peace his soul, 
And silence’ envied reign, 
Involving waves of fortune roll, 
And drag him back to pain, 
At least, Oh Father! Thou consign 
To some lone shade his life’s decline, 
Safe from the boiling tempest’s rage ; 
And grant him, ’scap’d the long turmoil 
Of mortal cares and mortal coil, 
To wear his peaceful age. 
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A QUESTION OF EXPEDIENCY. 


Messrs. Epirors: The law of Congress in regard to the natural- 
ization of aliens requires United States judges to ascertain to 
their satisfaction that every applicant “is a man of good moral 
character, attached to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States, and well disposed to the good order of the same.” 
The plain meaning of the last two clauses is that the United 
States refuse to accept as adopted citizens any applicants for 
naturalization who are not, at the same time, theoretical republi- 
cans. However excellent the alien’s character; however thorough 
his acquiescence in things as they are; however sincere his pur- 
pose to uphold all the powers that be, he cannot have voice or 
vote unless the existing system so far coincides with his ideal of 
what it ought to be, that he prefers it to any other—to monarchy 
or aristocracy, or to any combination of these with each other or 
with democracy. 

This is the interpretation put upon the law by those who are 
charged with its administration. The judges of our United 
States Courts may be seen and heard daily in election times, 
questioning aliens as to their abstract political preferences, before 
issuing certificates of naturalization. Some of these worthies 
show by their answers that they have not half an idea of any 
kind in regard to politics, and are accepted on merely negative 
grounds. Let us suppose that another candidate for civic re- 
sponsibilities comes before them, saying: ‘ Your worships, I think 
your American system a good one, but not the best possible. I 
look on your quadriennial scramble for the national helm as an 
unqualified nuisance. I believe with the aristocrat that there are 
two elements (and not one only) that go to make up a man’s 
public weight and worth ; that he is not merely (as you say) what 
he is trained to be, but also (as they say) what he is born to be; 
and that the government which lays hold of this principle finds it 
a pillar of strength. I also believe that the best highest and 
highest embodiment of the national unity and sovereignty of any 
people—however free—is a king and not a flag. But withal, as 
wishing to spend the rest of my days in this country, I wish to 
become a citizen of it. I harbor no treasonable designs against 
the good order of your Constitution. If I take this oath to sup- 
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port it, I will resist to the death any attempt to overthrow it, or 
even to alter it in any other way than that which is prescribed in 
the document itself.” The judges would only answer: “Sir, we 
are bound by law to reject your application. We have no reason 
to suppose that you would not make a good citizen—a better one, 
perhaps, than many to whom we have no objection to offer. They 
are theoretical republicans here as they would have been (before 
Sedan) theoretical imperialists in France, because that is the 
dominant creed. No government has more need of conscientious 
thoughtfulness in her citizens than has a republic. But when it 
takes this form of political dissent from the general outline of our 
national system, we are constrained to dispense with it.” 

Such a law as this would have excluded from citizenship many 
of those whom Americans revere and honor as ornaments of the 
national history, had they been obliged to apply in this way for 
their civic rights. Fisher Ames goes so far as to say that the 
greater part of the authors of the Constitution were not republi- 
cans in theory, but were constrained to make the best of the ma- 
terial at hand. He was a member of the convention, and his own 
opinions may be estimated from his famous epigram: “A mon- 
archy is a taught and trim vessel, which may strike a rock and 
sink, but which on the whole sails well. A democracy is a raft; 
you can’t sink it, but your feet are always under water.” (I quote 
from memory.) Nor were these old Blue Light Federalists the 
only political dissenters. James Louis Petigru, whom the North 
referes as the great Unionist in seceding South Carolina, was 
still more open in his avowal of monarchist views. Even Horace 
Greeley, in his speech to the Canadians about a year ago, con- 
gratulated them that they lived under a system of government in 
which the supreme magistrate was not chosen by popular vote, 
and in which their public men were therefore not under. such 
temptations to demagogy as on the south side of their border. 

Every one who has mingled in miscellaneous American society 
knows that a very considerable part of the voters are not “ at- 
tached to the [distinctive] principles of the Constitution of the 
United States.” I need say little or nothing of the T. C. I. 0., 
( Triumviri Consulesque Impérii Occidentalis,) a secret Imperialist 
organization, whose members, chiefly Southerners, are numbered 
by tens of thousands, and whose weekly organ had attained a circu- 
lation of twenty thousand copies, when it was suppressed as inex- 
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pedient. Itis not the adherents of such histrionic affairs that have 
much weight with practical men. I refer rather to the scattered 
knots and groups of political dissenters which are to be found in 
all parts of the land, very many of them men who perilled life in 
defence of the nation’s unity in 1861-5, and would do so again if 
need were. To them the nation seems to be something higher 
and grander than any mere system or Constitution; these may 
pass away but the nation survives; they are not bound up with 
its being. They thus unite the most unqualified patriotism with 
a very decided dissent from that theoretical republicanism which 
Congress and the majority think indispensable to good citizenship. 
I cannot exactly assent to the way and form in which their views 
are generally expressed ; they seem to fall into the same funda- 
mental error as Congress itself. They often make their political 
dissent a reason for abstaining from the exercise of political 
rights and duties, weighing their abstract preferences as higher 
in importance than the system of national order and government 
inherited from their fathers. They forget that our world is not 
Utopia, where all is done according to the best and highest ideas 
of propriety, but a grand fraining school where the imperfections 
as well as the excellencies of human institutions are made useful 
—just as Latin may be best learned with the aid of a bad diction- 
ary. The American system may not be the best, abstractedly ; 
may have no right to claim recognition as such from its own citi- 
zens, but it is the American system, and no ideal system can 
compete with it on this ground. It is part of the divine plan for 
the education of this nation, and has a propriety and order in it- 
self, though it may not be a necessary and perpetual order of 
things. The very fact that so many of its authors were dissenters 
from the system but confirms this view— 


“There is a Providence that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will,” 


—a conviction well expressed from the English point of view by 
the Professor of Moral Philosophy in Cambridge University: 

“ Most [?] citizens of the United States who have the means of 
travelling visit the different cities of Europe. They must hear in 
them many arguments in favor of monarchy and aristocracy. 
They may sometimes possibly be struck with points in which, the 
administration of States on the Continent—even of our Island— 
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have a superiority to their own. Suppose an inhabitant of 
Boston or New York returning with the impression of these 
arguments or of these observations strong upon him; suppose 
some particular weakness, either in his institutions or in those 
who administer them, to be strongly brought home to him on his 
arrival, he may reflect and think with great advantage on Pope’s 
line: 
‘For forms of government, let fools contest.’ 


“He may say to himself: ‘ Well, whether I see or not at this 
moment the force of the arguments for a republic which I learnt 
by heart in my childhood—whether or not they have been shaken 
by what I have heard elsewhere—this land is my land, these in- 
stitutions are the institutions which I have received from my 
fathers. I will not be troubled by wise saws or modern in- 
stances. My life, my education, has been moulded into this form. ~ 
Whatever it may be for others, it is good for me.” If then should 
occur to him, Pope’s other line— 


‘That which is best administered is best,’ 


If he should be tempted to say: ‘ Yes, but I see many faults in 
the administration of my country. Is it not a safe rule, that that 
which is best administered is best?’ He will again be found to 
answer himself again: ‘On that point, too, I can decide nothing. 
I have not the faculty of comparing administrations. But cer- 
tainly this land of mine will not be rightly administered upon 
some other principle than its own. There must be some com- 
pass to steer the vessel by. If we lose the compass I may talk 
about the management of it as I please. It will drift away, I 
know not whither.’ As the result of which consideration, he would, 
I hope, resolve to labor, that he might understand the form: of 
his government better than he had ever done; that he might 
struggle for it more steadfastly ; that so he might correct what- 
ever he saw was faulty and inconsistent in the administration of it. 
Such a man I would deem a loyal man—loyal to something better 
than the conclusions of his intellect, which are always liable to 
fluctuations ; loyal to what he perceives to be the principles of his 
nation’s existence and therefore those with which the life and 
thoughts of an American citizen ought to be in harmony. 

“ What I am saying is no imagination. It is on this principle 
that the most admirable citizens of the United States have been 
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recently acting. They found an institution among them which 
did not exist among us, their progenitors, or in the other States 
of Europe. We taunted them with it. We made it an excuse for 
denouncing their form of government. They listened, some- 
times with displeasure, sometimes in silence. But they did not 
abandon their form because they found a practical anomaly 
among them from which other countries might be exempt. They 
declared that it was an anomaly—that loyalty to their land, to 
its form of government, demanded the removal of it. Amidst 
all difficulties, against all oppositions of interests in one part of 
the land and another, they maintained their doctrine. The will 
of the multitude gave way before the convictions of a few; the 
worship of the dollar before the willingness of men and women, 
of young and old to sacrifice their lives, and lives which were 
dearer than their own, to purify the land from an abomination. 
They did purify it, and a great republic has held forth a spectacle 
for us to wonder at, an example to make us ashamed. 

“TI dwell with more interest and satisfaction upon this instance 
of loyalty to the form of government established in a land, be- 
cause the youth of the American States might be so easily 
pleaded, has been so often pleaded, as a reason why they need 
not be faithful to the lessons of their fathers, to the order which 
they have inherited—why they may consider all questions about 
governments as open questions, to be settled by the balance of 
reasoning or authority in favor of one or the other. I hold it a 
high honor to Americans that they have not been misled by these 
plausible suggestions. Some of them may, no doubt, be con- 
vinced that democracy, as such, has proved itself to be the only 
tolerable form of government for the universe. But I hope and 
believe that those who hold this intellectual persuasion most 
strongly do not rely wholly or chiefly upon it. If they do, I fear 
they will after all be poor citizens. Loyalty, I am persuaded, is 
deeper in them, as it should be in all of us, than any judgments 
of the understanding which are liable to continual shocks and 
vicissitudes. Loyalty may bring them into fellowship with the 
commonest dwellers on their soil. Suppose these latter had the 
information or the faculty for applying it, which would enable 
them honestly to accept the proofs and conclusions of learned 
men, would that do them as much good—would it as much 
elevate their hearts as the thought: ‘Here we were born; here 
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are the graves of those who went before us; they won this order 
for us; we will not let it perish or be corrupted.’ ” 

Which brings me back to the starting point—the expediency of 
totally severing abstract opinions from practical duties in the 
sphere of politics. Loyalty and not theory is the standard by 
which a great nation should test all men, whatever a petty sect 
may do. To foster the notion that the two must go together, is 
to encourage and justify the political indifference of a great num- 
ber of intelligent citizens, and the naturalization law does at 
present tend to foster that opinion. 

AN ALIEN. 





SENTIMENTALITY VERSUS HUMANITY. 
** Your kindness to my dog is cruelty to me.’’—Old Comedy. 


Of cruelty to creatures must I sing. 

The Animal Creation now’s the thing; 

No matter what affairs distract the nation, 

Say! are you friendly to the brute creation? 
There is a little misery, we know, 

Among the human beings here below. 

A few are overworked, crushed, ground to dust; 
But crushed they must be, grind them hard we must. 
The laws of social science for us prove 

That to Reform, is e’en to mountains move. 

The many must be poor, the few have all 

That we worth having, valuable, call. 

The many must work hard, live low, and strive 
With bitter poverty, while they will live. 

Must breathe foul air, in narrow courts reside, 
Be wretched, while the few in comfort glide 
Over life’s ruts. The many must just live, 

Take thankfully the wages masters give, 

Derive from labor just enough to eat, 

Some bread—and sometimes, as a dainty—meat ; 
Work hard—live low—leave nothing when they die, 
That money for the few in Banks may lie: 

In stocks, in lands, in store for waiting heirs, 
Who get it without toil or pain or cares. 

Why should the gain be all for those who fold 
Their hands in idleness, while they who hold 
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The plough and hammer live, and only live, 
And take the pittance that their betters give. 
Free men? Where in the world are freemen found? 
The vote-sop cast to still the muttered sound 
That will break out anon fiercely and loud 
From many a gaunt and angry, dangerous crowd? 
What kindness shows a master to his men? 
Would I could write his name with golden pen! 
But the man—merciful, so says the Book— 

The greatest care of his dumb creatures took. 
He may have had his laborers, serfs and slaves, 
Driven them like cattle, lashed them to their graves; 
But he was merciful if he took care 

Of his Prize Alderney—his trotting pair ; 

In fact he took the reasonable view 

That may perhaps have oft occurred to you: 
Your artisan, your digger in the ditch 

Is plenty. Should you lose him you can pitch 
Upon an hundred eager for his place, 

Glad he is gone, and in a little space 

The world goes on as bravely as before, 

The place that knew him knoweth him no more. 
The animal costs money—use him well ; 

For, should he die, who loses ?—you can tell. 
He leaves no widow to bewail his loss, 

The owner only mourns his dying horse. 

The owner is the loser—he has care 

Lest he too often heavy burdens bear, 

Lest he go supperless, or shelter need, 

Or drink too little, or have damaged feed. 

This kindness to the brute is very beautiful, 
But still to man we should at least be dutiful. 
They say that Charity begins at home— 

How comes she, then, so far away to roam? 

Has she her house in order, trim and neat, 

That to such distant paths she turns her feet? 
Or have our race become so civilized 

That, as we walk abroad, we are surprised 

If we chance meet some deed of cruelty, 

Or fellow-man in suffering chance to see? 

Oh, no; ’tis only an old trick of nature, 

Which we may daily see in many a creature, 
When we are sensible that we are going 

Along the wrong road, willingly, though knowing 
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Where it is leading us, to still our mentor 

We but look solemn—-place us in the centre, 
Call all to witness well our deeds of kindness, 
Hoping thereby to cast judicial blindness 

Over the eyes that, seeing all, would chide us, 
But seeing not, walk, praising us, beside us. 
Thus the old sinner, when the week is over— 
The week through which he has been high in clover, 
Been grinding down the faces of the poor, 
Driving hard bargains, to make all secure— 

On Sunday, solemn, sober, clad in black, 

That he no outward adjuvant may lack, 

Stalks to the Church, prays with a voice devout, 
In the thumbed hymn-book looks the places out, 
Lifts high his vocal powers and praises loud, 
The saintliest saint in all the saintly crowd. 

For why? He thus his busy conscience stills, 
And with fine dust his neighbors’ eyesight fills. 
They seeing him—the simple, guileless souls |— 
Think that he must be pious—stupid moles! 
While his own sort look on with satisfaction, 
And imitate in many a virtuous action. 

The plate comes round—see what a goodly sum 
He holds betwixt his finger and his thumb. 
“This to the Lord,” to whom, he says, he “ lendeth”— 
This, borrowed from the poor, and there it endeth. 
How many has he robbed in the week past 

To lend a tithe unto the Lord at last? 

So we who live ’mid cruelty and wrong, 

To whom the tasks of righting it belong, 
Finding how hard it is to mend the world— 

Its ways so crooked, threads so twined and twirled— 
Give o’er our task, and, to keep up the show, 

To ostentatious kindness straightway go. 

Leave the poor beggar at our gate to die 

Of hunger, while we seek the dogs who lie, 
Full-fed and happy, on some distant spot, 

And serve them lordly dinners smoking hot. 

Oh, Brother, and oh, Sister, are there none 

Of our own race to whom the crust and bone 
Your full-fed animals in scorn disdain 

Might start the current of a life again? 

Are there no wrongs unrighted, that you choose 
In other fields your energies to lose? 
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Do not men die upon the gallows tree, 
Strangled, or oft long tortured, it may be, 

That you should set your powers to devise 
Some painless death for dogs? yea, offer prize 
For some quick method to despatch their lives? 
Are there no children, no abused wives— 

No wrongs in law, justice and equity— 

No sinks of shame, no dens of infamy— 

No snares for innocence and tender helplessness, 
Which, broken, would your dying moments bless? 
Are there no homeless wanderers in the street— 
No aching bodies, torn and tired feet— 
Belonging to your own humanity, 

That you should waste your moments in this vanity? 
Why rear a home for animals, while men 

And children, huddled in some filthy den 

That is no home, breathe in the deadly air 

Or roam beneath the stars homeless and bare? 
Why interdict the student at his task, 

Who of the brute creation would but ask 

Some secrets of their living or their death 

That might prolong a fellow-creature’s breath? 
Why meddle with him while the helpless poor 
Unnumbered wrongs and cruelties endure? 
Yea, further, since the subject we have met, 

Let us pursue it somewhat ‘closer yet. 


The child impaling on the point of pin 

The gaudy butterfly, committeth sin ; 

The beetle crushed beneath the human heel 
Feels as the giants crushed and dying feel ; 
So say, or said, the wise society, 

Which striveth to prevent all cruelty. 

Stop! Did it ever occupy your mind— 
Have you the matter in its depth divined— 
What is the injury that little one 

In maiming thus the gaudy fly has done? 
Not to the fly, for who its suffering 

Can show or any real proof can bring? 

It has no intellect—thoughts unexpressed 
Welling within its little frame distressed, 
Made to give life there. By the Maker’s will 
Its fate destruction, though our hand be still. 
Prey of the stronger, food for flying bird, 
Drowned by the rainfall—how has it occurred, 
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Since its destruction is such cruelty, 
That the good Lord in suffering lets it die? 
And see the little lines we strongly draw, 
Making ourselves the judges—ours the law! 
Let but the insect, grasshopper or bee 
Intrude on man, and quite a change we see. 
How the mosquito falls beneath the slap 
Of ruthless vengeance if he break our nap! 
But sin—is it committed? where’s the wrong? 
And here I beg you, if my words be strong, 
Ponder them carefully ; I deem them true, 
Though they may come as idle words to you. 
When you have taught the infant to believe 
That he is giving pain—perchance to grieve 
Over the insect lying helpless there— 
Its feathered wings quick fluttering to the air, 
Its little limbs moving so aimlessly— 
When you have taught him this so shamelessly, 
Then have you made a sin if he should e’er 
Try the experiment again, or dare 
Descend to lower depths of infamy, 
And pluck the wings from off the buzzing fly, 
Pull strings from bees, or stamp the busy ants, 
Who flee the rude invader of their haunts— 
Then is the injury done whose shadow you 
Mistook for substance. 

Here you find the sin, 
Which you yourselves create, yourselves begin. 
There are enough of sins discovered now, 
Without your taking trouble more to know. 
The weeds are thick within the garden bed— 
Sow no more thistles where the lambs are fed. 
The man who steals his own, as from another, 
Is guilty as the man who robs his brother. 
The will, the thought, gives power to the deed ; 
The inéent is all the Judge of men will heed. 
As somewhat higher in the scale we go, 
We reach the beings who begin to know; 
But ’twixt the highest intellect of beast 
And human mind is one great step at least. 
What can they suffer to compare with man? 
What moment, if they suffer what they can? 
Where are the mental tortures, anxious fears, 
Distresses, sense of wrong—hot, burning tears? 
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Oh, you have given them, in your fancy free, 
Man’s mind—why not his immortality ? 

This is the point I aim at to impress 

That suffering, in the animal, is less 

By a whole world of sorrow than in man 

E’en when the animal feels all it can. 

While in the lower orders as we go ° 
From higher unto lower—power to know, 
Feel, reason, suffer, disappears ere long, 

While only instincts to the race belong. 

Mere animated particles of dust 

Sent to consume the earth’s decay—who must 
In turn become the prey of those again 

Above them in the scale, in endless chain. 
Who told you, in the face of sense and sight, 
That they were placed in such a piteous plight? 
I find another reason for the way 

Our charities are turning at this day— 

Some of them only—God forbid that all 

I should in catalogue together call. 

So artificial have our lives become— 

So filled with sophistry, deceit and hum- 

Bugs quite innumerable, that, as we know 
Fair women, whose hot tears in torrents flow 
Over the sorrows of some heroine fair, 

Yet of real sorrows lose all thought and care— 
Yea, grow hard-hearted to their flesh and blood, 
And are—in realms of fiction only—good. 

So, artificial in its gift and dole, 

Becomes now many a misdirected soul ; 

Sees through green glasses how the world is green, 
No azure sky, no sunlight’s golden sheen, 

No flowers of varied colors rich and rare; 
Looks straight at human misery and care, 
And sees it not, but sees with eager eye 

The brute in its slight suffering waiting lie; 
Fancies the pangs of lobsters in the pot, 

As down they plunge into the water hot; 

Sees turtles suffer lying on their back, 

Because perchance their heads a pillow lack. 
Have not the ages of the earth gone by 

To this heart-rending story given the lie? 
Before the birth of man did these not live 

By countless millions—with each other strive— 
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Prey and be preyed upon, be crushed and torn— 
And had they sinned, to suffer thus forlorn ? 
Think you the Maker, who the sparrow sees, 
Made life a pain perpetual to these? 

Sin, sorrow, pain come to us from the Fall. 

Are pain and sorrow due alike to all— 

To animals, unsinning, without soul, 

To whom the grave is destiny and goal— 

No life beyond to compensate at last 

For all the weary hours they here have passed? 
Is this your scheme of life? would you have made 
The world thus—on it such a burden laid? 

Then think: made to be food for stronger jaw, 
Would you add pain as well? a constant law— 
Increase so uselessly the suffering? 

Why will you to such idle theories cling? 

Who tells you of this universal pain? 

Whence read you it?—that I may read again. 
Oh, Brother, Sister, have you means and time, 
Do somewhat to oppose the flood of crime ; 

Right little wrongs that lie beside your door, 
Bind up the wounds and soothe the smarting sore. 
Is not one man, one living, dying soul, 

Worth all the tribes below him? Can you roll 
Off of one sepulchre of sin the stone, 

Go roll it—and, till done, leave this alone. 

Train man to kindness to his fellow-man, 

Give to the hungry, needy, when you can ; 

But not before the swine cast down your store, 
When hungry men are thrust from out your door. 


Old, homeless horses, say you, faithful slaves, 
Worn out, are cast adrift to find their graves. 
Men worthy, honest, useful ere old age, 

Are wandering helpless o’er life’s weary stage. 
Homes for them—for the orphan, widow, fool— 
More means to send the ignorant to school— 
More help to cleanse the filth from reeking lanes— 
More water for the thirsty—these your pains 
Will well reward. Nor say, “’Tis done before ; 
See, each asylum shows an open door.” 

’Tis false. Filled to o’erflowing, burdened down 
With poverty, our institutions groan, 

Asking for help—real, needed, useful aid. 

Give money first, then time, that it be laid 
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Out for them wisely ; then, when room for all, 
The homes for inmates vainly seek and call— 
When the poor wretch can no more plead excuse, 
Nor say the stolen loaf was but for use— 

Then when the world has kindness well been taught— 
Kindness to fellow-men, by lessons fraught 

With weighty meaning, by examples proved— 
Then will the beasts who serve us, all be loved, 
Cared for without your care or time or toil, 

And cruelty be stranger to the soil. 

Oh, it is pitiful to see the mind 

For noble, useful, glorious deeds designed, 
Wasting its strength on shadowy toys or plays, 
Till death ends suddenly its misspent days. 








INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL COMPETI- 
TION.* 


Man hat Gewalt, so hat man Recht, 

Man fragt um’s Was? und nicht um’s Wie ? 

Ich miisste keine Schifffahrt kennen : 

Krieg, Handel, und Piraterie, 

Dreieinig sind sie, nicht zu trennen.—Fuust, Part 2, Act 5. 


Having the power, you have the right. 
One asks but what you’ve got, not how ? 
Talk not to me of navigation : 

For war, and trade, and piracy, 

These are a trinity inseparable. 


I CHOOSE as a motto these words, put by Goethe into the mouth 
of Mephistopheles, because they express what I think has been 
too much overlooked by many writers upon the subject of Inter- 
national Commerce, i. e., the essentially antagonistic nature of 
trade. It has of late years been rather the fashion to omit from 
consideration those aspects of the case which become apparent 
when the several nations are regarded as competing organisms, 





*Read before the American Social Science Association, at its ninth 
general meeting, held in the Hall of the University of Pennsylvania, 
October, 1870. 
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each of which struggles to better its condition both absolutely 
and relatively to the others, just as each individual of a com- 
munity strives to rise in the social scale. 

Much is said, upon the one hand, of the higher wages which 
the protective system affords to the producer; and, upon the 
other hand, much concerning the cheaper goods offered to the 
consumer by unshackled commerce; but if either the free-trader or 
the protectionist could prove to demonstration that his policy in- 
sured to either class a larger allotment of personal comforts 
during the current year, with a larger surplus at its end, than 
under the opposite policy it could enjoy, the question as to which 
course is most expedient for the State would still not be ex- 
hausted. The statesman must look beyond individuals or classes, 
and beyond the immediate present; not content with noticing 
that certain parts of the body politic are properly nourished, he 
must see that the body as a whole possesses vigor and symmetry ; 
that development and robustness attend upon nutrition; that the 
whole organism enjoys fair play and good guidance in its strife 
with similiar artificial bodies, and above all, that its present 
course is leading on to future health and power. 

The advocates of unrestricted commerce in particular seem to 
me to disregard too much the existence of nations, and to look 
upon men merely as individuals, each of whom is to take thought 
of his present and particular welfare alone, unmindful of his 
nation, for the collective and future well-being of which no one is 
to care. 

The Manchester school of political economists persistently 
entreat mankind to regulate their commercial affairs upon the 
assumption that the entire race of man is but a band of brothers, 
who, though they may be accidently gathered into groups 
designated by the “ geographical expressions” United States of 
America, England, France, or the like, and though they may be so 
devoted to their respective groups as to fight desperately upon 
occasion for the purpose of aggrandizing or overthrowing one or 
another of them, are yet, so far as so-called peaceful intercourse 
1s concerned, really a single family, and ought in all that relates 
to trade (that is, in nearly all whereby in ordinary times the 
nations act upon each other) to disregard this national grouping. 
The common interest of mankind would seem, according to this 
school, to require that since such groups do exist, one of them 
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should produce food, and another cotton or wool, while a third 
should make tools or clothing, and that the individuals of each of 
the groups should expend much of their energy in carrying their 
several products across land and sea to trade them freely with 
members of the others. 

Would such universal and unrestricted trading and division of 
labor among the nations be founded upon the deepest instincts 
and interests of our race, or are they so contravened by ineradi- 
cable human characteristics as to be merely sentimental and 
illusory ? 

These questions cannot be properly answered without consid- 
eration of many collateral points, and particularly, I think, of 
the following : 

I. Is it intrinsically right for persons to form themselves for 
mutual aid and comfort into nations, preferring each other to 
strangers, carefully hedging themselves about, and jealous not 
only of their territory, but also of their separate and peculiar 
institutions and modes of life? Or should all barriers be broken 
down, and mankind be obliged to fuse and coalesce into a single 
mass ? 

II. If the grouping into nations be permissible, is it right for 
each nation to endeavor to be self-centred, self-supporting, com- 
plete, and independent as to material wants, or should certain of 
them be permanently subjected to others by dependence upon 
those others for articles indispensable to human well-being or 
comfort, which they could themselves produce ? 

III. If, again, men may properly form nations, should the sev- 
eral governments thereof take cognizance of trade between their 
respective populations, regulating the same as each may see fit, 
or should they limit their action strictly to internal affairs, absolv- 
ing their subjects from allegiance, and imposing no conditions 
upon aliens, in so far as trade is concerned ? 

IV. Supposing that a nation, allured by the abstract beauties 
of the universal brotherhood theory, or by promises of pecuniary 
advantage, should legislate to treat citizens and aliens alike in 
matters of trade, but should find that by the hostile industrial 
organization of other nations its markets were overloaded, its 
workmen thrown out of employment, its money drawn away, its 
finances crippled, and its independence endangered: Ought that 
nation still to continue in the policy of defenceless confidence, or 
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ought it, if yet retaining vitality and courage enough, to protect 
itself from such trade invasions by fitting legislation? 

V. Supposing the right of a nation to be undeniable as regards 
other nations to protect itself by any expedient devices from 
spoliation through trade, has its government the right, as be- 
tween its own citizens, to aid some at the expense of others, in 
order that the whole nation may attain greater vigor, complete- 
ness, power of self-sustenance, and independence ? 

VI. Is there on the other hand any obligation on the part of a 
government towards its citizens, to give all necessary aid and 
support, at the common cost, to such as are laboring to expand 
its resources, extend its industrial domain, and fortify its in- 
dependence ? 

VII. Is the common good of mankind promoted by an enor- 
mous transportation of raw material from the ends of the earth 
to a few spots, there to be manufactured, and the finished pro- 
ducts in part transported back again; thus establishing among 
the nations something similiar to the division of labor which is 
successfully practised among individuals ? 

VIII. Does the “laissez faire,” or let alone doctrine, which 
some sociologists insist upon as the law of nature, and as the 
correct rule for international trade, inculcate a really sound 
policy for the guidance of nations in their dealings with each 
other ? 

First. As to the right of mankind to form nations. This head 
might almost be dismissed from consideration with such adages 
as “whatever is, is right,’”’ or “vox populi, vox Dei,” were it not 
that the basis of the whole question lies here, and that we must 
on that account pause here long enough to be quite sure of our 
foundation. Such difficulty as this topic offers is akin to the 
difficulty of proving that lead is heavy, or that it is wrong to 
tell lies, so near is it to being one of those ultimate facts which 
appeal directly to the sensual or moral perceptions. 

We know as distinctly as we know any thing that men every 
where, and in all ages, invariably have formed and do form them- 
selves into groups of greater or less magnitude and compactness, 
the individuals composing which voluntarily surrender certain 
portions of their substance, their time, their efforts, their free 
will, in order that they may derive from the community to which 
they belong a share in the advantages conquered by it from 
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nature or from rival communities, settled relations towards the 
various individuals of their own group, and protection from the 
aggressions of others. 

It would be easy to run through a catalogue of the various 
sorts of societies into which men at various times have formed 
themselves, but this is surely needless. If examples were asked 
for of men living in contiguity, without in some manner asso- 
ciating themselves together, no better instance could be offered 
than the Patagonians, the Esquimaux, or other semi-brutal people, 
whose loose and low organization is but one part, whether cause 
or effect, of their low status of humanity; these seeming excep- 
tions thus clearly proving the rule. 

It is to be observed that the degree in which the individual 
voluntarily surrenders or modifies his original rude independence, 
increases with the completeness of the organization to which he 
belongs ; in the case of such complicated structures as the great 
civilized nations of modern times, he is compelled or restrained 
in every function and at every moment, in order that the great 
organism of which he is an almost imperceptible constituent may 
thrive, or that it may move in such course as seems at the 
moment most advantageous to the whole mass. 

Commensurate, however, with the completeness of the sur- 
render of personal independence to the well-ordered State, is the 
completeness of the advantages, the security and the enjvyment 
which the individual derives and has the right to demand from 
the State; the net balance of advantage to the, individual so cer- 
tainly increasing with increased perfection of organization, that 
this latter is constantly striven after, and is completest when 
mankind have reached the highest types. 

Mere attraction of cohesion exists wherever men come into 
contact; the finer and more powerful social forces comparable 
to affinity and crystallization, exert themselves in proportion as 
the societary atoms are more refined, yielding sometimes such 
results as Roman law or Grecian art, and leaving us to hope for. 
still more splendid growths in the future. 

Seeing thus that men always do group themselves into tribes 
and nations, that no people thrive or attain eminence who have 
not keen and strong instincts of nationality and organization, 
that those nations—such as the ancient Romans and modern 
Prussians—who possess those instincts in the highest degree, 
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grow and bear sway, while those others whose societary instincts 
are weak—such as the ancient Parthians or modern American 
aborigines—dwindle away in spite of individual prowess, that 
our best hopes for the future of the race are founded on the 
perfection of artificial society—seeing all this, we may surely 
take it for granted that the tendency of men to form nations is 
ineradicable, and is right. 

The suggestion of the other extreme, that all mankind should 
coalesce into a single universal band or nation, is sufficiently dis- 
posed of by the reflection that certain limits are well proved by 
all experience to exist, beyond which the centrifugal forces exceed 
the centripetal; that all the vast empires have at last perished 
by reason of their too great expansion, and that not even the 
strongest organizing and controlling genius is sufficiently power- 
ful to hold permanently together, and to restrain from the at- 
tractive force of rival centres, masses of people whose climate, 
language, habits and religion too greatly differ. 

The principle of that school of economists which treats of man- 
kind as forming one great brotherhood, with common interests, 
however noble or elevating it may be in the abstract, must there- 
fore, in the present condition of human nature, be regarded as 
utopian and visionary. When every man shall love not only his 
neighbor, but also his rival or enemy, as himself, it may be re- 
ceived as the guiding principle of statecraft, but in the existing 
imperfect state of humanity it cannot be considered as more than 
the dream of amiable enthusiasts. 

We start, then, with the premise that mankind are, always have 
been, and always will be, of right, gathered and separated into 
nations, with strong cohesive and organizing internal force. To 
this we may add, that all history is a reiterated and cumulative 
demonstration of the fact that the rival nations are animated by 
strong antagonisms and competitive feeling towards each other. 

Secondly. In treating of the rightfulness of a nation’s attempt- 
ing to reach independence and self-sufficiency, (in the original 
and better meaning of that term,) to become totus, teres, atque 
rotundus, I again encounter the embarrassment of having to set 
forth a truism, so instinctive and spontaneous is every one’s con- 
viction that his nation, at least, must strive for such independence. 

The power of a nation to improve and perfect itself as a single 
organism or creature, inheres in mankind as a consequence of a 
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human trait which separates man widely from all other animals. 
While a group of the lower animals is but a grexz, and is but a 
numerical expansion of a single specimen, so that when one rabbit 
burrows, one buffalo grazes, or one wolf hunts, a dozen or a 
thousand rabbits, buffaloes or wolves can but burrow, graze or 
hunt; a group of men, on the contrary, shortly parcel out among 
themselves the various functions needful to make not only a cohe- 
rent but an organic whole—a complex congeries of inter-acting 
members, working together like the several parts of a machine to 
produce results utterly unattainable by any individual, and the 
ultimate capabilities of which, after all the noble achievements of 
the best organized communities, are yet to be discovered. The 
possession of these wonderful powers implies the duty of exer- 
cising them—of forming, developing and perfecting nations. 

A broad distinetion is, however, presently apparent between 
large and small nations as to the degree of completeness and 
independence attainable, and among the smaller nations, between 
those which are contentedly small and those which have the in- 
tention of becoming large. The small nation, such as Switzerland 
or Denmark, which has but a slight range of habitable climate, 
and consequent slight range of organic products; from whose 
territory nature has withheld many of the minerals that, like coal 
and salt, are themselves indispensable, or, like the metallic ores, 
yield indispensable substances; and which is surrounded by na- 
tions so great and powerful that expansion is not to be thought 
of—such nations may perforce be obliged to content themselves 
with an imperfect development, and with perpetual reliance upon 
foreigners for very many of the necessaries of life. If they are 
wise and diligent, they will, however, attain as complete material 
independence as their straitened circumstances will permit: they 
will, so far as possible, make domestic substitutes answer instead 
of foreign desiderata, and must at last find or create means to 
make themselves in some way as essential to their neighbors as 
those nations are to them, thus winning by trade what nature 
denies to them, 

Very different is the case of those great and favored nations 
whose domain embraces nearly all soils and climates, and contains 
all or nearly all the useful minerals. They, endowed by nature 
with every capability for attaining the full stature of manhood, 
are derelict if contented with any thing less than perfect symmetry 
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and the most complete self-sufficiency. Holland, Switzerland and 
France may be forced to buy and be absolutely dependent upon 
foreigners for iron, coal and copper, respectively; England may 
be similarly dependent for sugar, and Cuba for flour; but there 
are great continental nations which are not so cribbed, cabined 
and confined. No folding of the hands in hopeless submission 
to the hard limitations of nature is permissible in their cage at 
least ; having all climates, all soils, and all minerals, any failure 
to supply all their wants, and thus to earn an existence inde- 
pendent of the good pleasure of any foreign power, would be 
inexcusable. 

It may at last be true, as was said by Gortschakoff, that “ Rus- 
sia and America are the only nations whose grand internal life 
is sufficient for them ;” but if these two really stand in such lofty 
isolation, the less excuse has either of them for relying upon the 
mercenary and precarious support of a competitor. 

Even if no nation whatever is absolutely able to satisfy from 
its own products all the artificial wants of the present day, (some 
of which wants, like those for French fashions, are purely fac- 
titious and excited by ingenious people for their own gain; while 
others, like those for coffee, tea and spices, would seem to be 
imperative, did we not know that all the generations of our ances- 
tors except some of the latest had lived without them,) and if 
there are but few nations which do not need to look beyond their 
borders for some of the real necessaries of modern life; still each 
one according to the measure of its capacity is bound to strive 
for completeness, for symmetry and for independence just as each 
man is bound so to strive. 

Self-preservation clearly requires every nation to be as com- 
plete, as sufficient unto itself, and as little dependent upon its 
neighbors for the means of continued existence, whether in peace 
or in war, as its national circumstances will permit. No crutch 
or prop can fill the place of sound limbs of one’s own, such as 
come by honest toil, and no facilities of foreign trade can stand 
to a nation instead of sound internal development and self-suf- 
ficiency. 

Thirdly. Some may think that before attempting to show the 
right of a nation to regulate the dealings of its citizens with 
foreigners, the right should be shown of any human authority to 
interfere in any manner between two individuals desiring to trade 
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together. Without wasting much time upon this abstraction, it 
may suffice to point out that interference in these matters is one 
of the inevitable constraints which every member of a civilized 
community undergoes. 

Not only are certain sorts of trading quite forbidden, as that 
in lottery policies or counterfeit money; others carefully limited, 
as that in poisons, gunpowder or intoxicating liquors; and others 
promoted, as when government aids in building roads and canals 
to bring grain to market; but generally, by taxes upon sales, by 
stamps, or otherwise, government not only interferes between 
parties trading, but actually compels them to pay for the privilege 
of exercising under her protection in a perfectly legitimate man- 
ner, what some champions of unrestricted trade consider a most 
indefeasible natural right. 

The right of a nation to regulate its foreign commerce is at- 
tacked by only a few visionary social philosophers, the same who 
declare that all custom-houses and all checks upon trade should 
be swept out of existence; still, since there is a certain vague 
seduction about the phrase “ freedom of trade,” and since any cry 
often enough repeated becomes at last with some a point of faith, 
it may not be wholly useless to bestow upon this specious doc- 
trine a brief consideration. It attacks, we must remember, not 
only the policy but also the right of a nation to regulate its foreign 
commerce; the gates must be flung wide open with absolute free- 
dom to all. 

In the eyes of its advocates, that most potent of commercial 
regulations, a tariff, is an “iniquity,” “an infamous tax,” “an 
odious monopoly,” and they proclaim it to be moreover a mere 
modern outrage, unsanctioned by the example of such ancient 
nations as Greece or Rome.* 





* My friend, Dr. Stillé, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
reminded me of the fact that both the Athenians and the Romans prac- 
tised the collection of import duties upon foreign goods entering their 
territories. 

It might, at first sight, appear that if the Greeks and Romans really 
had tariff laws, no such remarks as those which I have made upon the 
contrast between the ancient and modern styles of international attack 
and defence are appropriate, but that any notice of the cavils of those 
who declare tariffs to be an abominable invention of recent times should 
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In considering this clamor, one’s first reflection is that every 
ndtion—enlightened, civilized, half-civilized or barbarous, as the 
old geography classification has it—every nation or people in fact 
upon the face of the earth but the absolutely savage, does most 
carefully legislate concerning its foreign trade, imposing there- 
upon just such conditions as to it seem meet and conducive to its 
own peculiar interests, except that in the cases of certain nations 
already feeble and growing feebler, the conditions are to some 
extent dictated by other and more powerful nations for their own 
gain. How insignificant was the wrong-headedness of the eleven 
obstinate jurymen, whom their colleague besought in vain to yield 
their convictions to his views, in comparison with this fatuity of 
the entire human race, which a philanthropic little party with 
goods to sell is now undertaking to dissipate! 

A second reflection shows that, without regulating its foreign 
commerce, no nation can regulate its internal affairs, or in fact 
can long subsist ; for in these days all the industries and finances 
of a country are so connected with its foreign commerce that, to 


be confined to simply showing that they were habitually used by the 
most enlightened ancient nations. 

I have, however, chosen rather to assent to the assumption that tariffs 
such as ours were unknown to the ancients, and thence to draw the 
above-mentioned contrast, because, in point of fact, the ancient import 
duties differed radically from those of our day, both in their application 
and in their motive. 

The subject of duties upon imported goods is fully treated, so far as 
relates to Athens, by Beeckh, in his “ Public Economy of Athens,” and, 
as regards Rome, by Dureau de la Malle, in his “ Economie politique des 
Romains ;” but a satisfactory review of those treatises would furnish 
material for a separate article, and cannot now be entered upon. 

It must suffice for the present to observe: 1. That the tariffs of both 
Greeks and Romans applied not alone to merchandise éntering Attica or 
Italy from the territories of alien powers, but also in exactly the same 
degree to goods entering those countries from their own contiguous prov- 
inces or outlying colonies; 2. That certain favored classes were allowed 
to import goods duty free, and certain ports were allowed to retain for 
their own use a part or the whole of the duties they collected; 3. That 
no vestige is discernible in those tariffs of any intention to foster home 
industry, to thwart the attacks of foreign industry, or to create a favor- 
able balance of trade; their only motive was the raising of revenue. 


J. W. 
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abandon control of the latter, is to abandon control of all the 
country’s material interests, and to allow them to be managed by 
the enterprising foreign trader. 

There is no more marked line of nationality than the customs 
cordon, and the tendency of customs’ frontiers to become national 
frontiers is well illustrated by that abolition of the semi-independ- 
ence of the old French provinces and of their inter-provincial 
tariffs, which created a solid and powerful France, and by the 
formation of the German Zoll-Verein, which has before our eyes 
transformed the disjointed little German nationalities into a com- 
pact, colossal Germany. This method of national. aggregation 
has, however, like all others, its limits, such as have been already 
adverted to. 

It is idle to cite, as is sometimes done, the examples of ancient 
nations against this universal modern practice of regulating 
foreign commerce by legislation, for we must remember that in 
the good old times a nation coveting its neighbor’s goods took 
them by the sword rather than by trade. 

To crush by direct invasion with armies superior in numbers, 
organization or armament the resistance of a conterminous power ; 
to take by direct plunder whatever seemed worth the carriage ; 
to remain permanently in the land, enjoying it as its lords; to 
exact by direct tribute such contributions as could be extorted-- 
these were the simple processes by which in ancient times the 
stronger or more cunning nation dealt with the weaker. But the 
fashion of the times has so greatly changed that the employment 
of these rude agencies is now exceptional, and the efforts of 
nations nowadays to overcome and despoil each other are con- 
ducted by methods ostensibly more peaceful, though really not 
less efficient. 

Since, then, it is by trade usually, and by war but occasion- 
ally, that one nation now assails another, the defences of nations 
must necessarily be adapted to the occasion, and a tariff can 
baffle and defeat the foreign plunderer of these days better than 
a fort. A modern nation may be likened to a modern citizen, 
who seldom has occasion to make heroic defence of his hearth- 
stone, sword in hand, but who finds it highly expedient to keep a 
watchful eye upon the current expenses of his family, and see 
that they do not exceed the collective family earnings. 

Armed force lies, it is true, behind the tariff law, ready to en- 
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force it against the contumacious, just as any other law is in the 
last resort made valid, but who can adequately depict the immense 
improvement of society indicated by the substitution of a regular 
and smoothly-working tariff, for the wild and hasty levy of troops 
to resist a foray ? 

It is, in short, absurd to entertain the idea either of abandoning 
all national defence, or of abandoning the modern style of defence 
for the ancient. 

Fourthly. Our supposititious case of a nation confidingly step- 
ping into the arena of the world’s trade battles, to fight with the 
gladiators there, herself unshielded and imperfectly armed, is not 
without foundation in fact, and though history has not always 
taken the pains to narrate the results of industrial and commercial 
policy, the comparatively recent examples of Portugal, Turkey 
and India show clearly enough the results of such a course. 

Each of these nationalities, once powerful and haughty, has 
enjoyed under English auspices a full development of the freest 
commercial intercourse, particularly with England herself, the 
great apostle of free trade, and each of them is now a pitiable 
illustration of how free trading like free fighting simply means 
the defeat and ruin of the weaker or less skilful party. 

Even our own nation, whose birth as an independent power 
was greatly owing to the determination of her people not to be 
forced to trade with the mother country upon terms of England’s 
setting, has since at several times yielded to the latter’s taunts 
and blandishments, and, blinded for awhile by the lusty vanity of 
youth, has undertaken to cast aside her shield and wage indus- 
trial warfare unprotected ; the result having upon each occasion 
been our discomfiture and forced retreat to our tariff defences. 

I know that some theorists still maintain the doctrine that 
there must be mutual profit in trade, and that every bargain is 
presumably beneficial to both parties, since each enters into it 
voluntarily. 

Apart, however, from such glaring exceptions as the case of a 
rum-seller and his victim, or the kindred case of England’s opium- 
selling to China, we constantly see how the more crafty or culti- 
vated party lures the simpler and ruder to exchange the solidly 
valuable result of much toil for useless trifles, as when the trader 
induces the savage to part with his gold and ivory for a few beads, 
or when France deals with America; and again we see how the 
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establishing of a quasi monopoly of necessary commodities through 
earlier development, enables one party to constrain the other into 
dealing with him upon his own terms until the monopoly can be 
broken by building up competition, as when but a single machine- 
shop exists in a region full of factories, or when England under- 
takes to be the workshop of the world. 

Even when a trade actually and permanently benefits both par- 
ties, it is entered into by each, not with any thought for the good 
of the other, but for his own private advantage and emolument. 

It cannot be too strongly stated or too clearly understood that 
the end and aim of trading is booty, and that its principal weap- 
ons in our times—its huge and formidable engines of war—are 
the great establishments of industry and credit: the factories and 
the banks. The nation which can bring an opponent fairly within 
range of this artillery, and open its batteries upon him, silencing 
his guns if he has any, must-effect his subjugation; mere vast 
preponderance of numbers cannot prevail, as India sufficiently 
demonstrates. 

When a modern nation is resolved to despoil another through 
trade, if the antagonist retires within walls of ancient isolation, 
as, for instance, the Chinese, he must first be drawn like a badger ; 
if he struggles and rebels, as, for instance, the Irish, he must be 
scourged and bound, and his weapons the factories thoroughly 
destroyed; if he is formidable by absolute force of brawn and 
brain, and is fortified by walls of legislation, as, for instance, the 
United States, he must if possible be cut into mutually hostile 
fragments, or, that failing, must be cajoled into internal jealousies, 
and into breaking down his laws, thus exposing his forces unpro- 
tected to be destroyed in detail. 

I have said that the United States has sometimes been so de- 
luded as to believe that fair and profitable commerce could be 
openly conducted with England. On each occasion, however, the 
attacks and the rapacity of English trade were so wolfish and 
fatal that we were driven within our barriers, there to refit our 
weapons and to gather strength in vain confidence for another 
sally.* 

* In 1801, when a treaty of peace was concluded between France and 
England, Cambacéres said, “ Now we must make a treaty of commerce, 
and remove all subjects of dispute between the two countries.” 

Napoleon replied, “ Not so fast! The political peace is made; so much 
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It is unnecessary to burden this paper with statistics and proofs, 
which have been given at length by Carey and others, to show 
what grievous losses each of these combats inflicted upon the 
verdant believer in the universal brotherhood of commerce. 

England, while amusing us with her broad philanthropy, has 
treated us very much as the Danes and Northmen of old treated 
her, when they quietly organized in their distant homes piratical 
descents upon her coasts to ravage, plunder and destroy. Our 
merchandise markets have been crowded with the products of 
her mills, furnaces and factories, destroying our natural and 
healthful internal circulation, the demand for and distribution of 
similar domestic products; our money markets have then been 
driven into panic and collapse by the calling home to England of 
specie to pay for those English products; our factories have 
through these means been sold by the sheriff into unskilful hands, 
and our banks taught to extend only the most timid, momentary 
and vacillating aid to manufacturers. Our prosperity thus blighted 
for half a generation, the philanthropic English have fattened 
upon us while we slowly gained strength for a new and similar 
struggle. . 

I may be permitted to introduce a paragraph from a Report 
made to Parliament shortly before the rebellion of our Southern 
States, in order to exhibit a partial view of these trade combats 
from an English standpoint. 


“The laboring classes generally, in the manufacturing districts of the 
kingdom, and especially in the iron and coal districts, are very little 
aware of the extent to which they are often indebted for their being 
employed at all to the immense Josses which their employers voluntarily 
incur in bad times, in order to destroy foreign competition, and to gain and 
keep possession of foreign markets. Authentic instances are well known 
of employers having in such times carried on their works at a loss amount- 
ing in the aggregate to three or four hundred thousand pounds in the 
course of three or four years. If the efforts of those who encourage the 
combinations to restrict the amount of labor and to produce strikes were 
to be successful for any length of time, the great accumulations of capital 
could no longer be made which enable a few of the most wealthy capitalists 








the better. Let us enjoy it. As to a commercial peace, we will make 
one if we can. But at no price will I sacrifice French industry. I remem- 
ber the misery of 1786.”—Table-talk and Opinions of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, London, 1868. 
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to overwhelm all foreign competition in times of great depression, and thus to 
clear the way for the whole trade to step in when prices revive, and to 
carry a great business before foreign capital can again accumulate to such 
an extent as to be able to establish a competition in prices with any 
chance of success. The large capitals of this country are the great instru- 
ments of warfare against the competing capitals of foreign countries, and are 
the most essential instruments now remaining by which our manufacturing 
supremacy can be maintained; the other elements—cheap labor, abun- 
dance of raw materials, means of communication and skilled labor— 
being rapidly in process of being equalized.” 

Having had this thorough experience of the result of dealing 
with England as her and our free trade economists would wish 
us to deal, we at least may be allowed, no matter how sweetly 
her doctrines may be said to work elsewhere, to overlook the 
universal brotherhood of man, and to take such measures as seem 
to us meet for our own peculiar self-preservation and advancement. 

Fortunately we are able, by virtue of sufficient material power, 
to do this unchallenged. We cannot be treated by England as 
Ireland, Denmark or India have been; only the weapons of soph- 
istry, cajolery, and that great resource of inciting internal dis- 
sensions which served her so well and so long upon the Continent 
of Europe, can be used against us with reasonable chance of 
success. 

To protect ourselves for the future against the assaults and 
invasions of foreign trade* under which we have so often suffered 
and smarted, we have built up such fortifications as commend 
themselves to the best judgment of great majorities of our pop- 
ulation, and similar to those which have been shown by the expe- 
rience of other nations to be suitable. It is for doing this that 
our chief antagonist mocks us as heathen, sends missionaries to 
our people and preceptors to our legislature, affecting a well-bred 





* How great is the booty taken from us by our foreign trade may be 
partly gathered from the fact that $1,000,000,000 of United States govern- 
ment and other bonds and stocks and private debts are now held against 
us in Europe, concerning which a mercantile correspondent of the New 
York Express, a free trade paper, writing on the subject of finance, says 
that “of our whole indebtedness to foreigners we have not received one 
dollar in money; every dollar of it was a contribution to foreign indus- 
tries over and above their contribution to ours; and not only so, but 
besides all this, we have paid them some eight hundred millions in gold 
since the beginning of the century.” 
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surprise that we are not yet convinced either of our having no 
right to protect ourselves or of our mode of self-protection being 
inexpedient. 

The example of our own trade has here been dwelt upon as 
illustrating more clearly than abstract arguments could do the 
general truth that there is “no friendship in trade,” that the 
nation which thinks otherwise, and acts upon a generous confi- 
dence in human nature, fares no better than an individual who 
deals upon similar principles, and that self-defence is imperative. 

Fifthly. The right of any organism to live, grow and perfect 
itself carries with it the right to do every act which, according to 
its lights, conduces to those ends. The powers and rights of 
internal government, of reward or punishment, of stimulus or 
suppression derivable from the general right and consequent duty 
of self-development, are of similar validity to those which are 
imputed to governments from the war power, but are of wider 
range. They cannot be limited or strictly defined. 

Among the rightful powers of a lawful government over its 
citizens are certainly included not only the right of general and 
uniform taxation, but also the right specially to tax certain 
classes or occupations, and to pay bounties to others for the 
public good as that may be apprehended at the time. Among 
such special taxes are those known as excise, while familiar in- 
stances of the direct payment of money derived from taxation to 
certain special classes for their supposed usefulness to the com- 
munity, are afforded by the army and navy, by surveyors and 
scientists in the public service, and in some countries by the 
clergy or priesthood. 

If a nation through its lawful government should decide that 
its security and future prosperity require it to avail itself of its 
own resources for its needful supplies of iron, sugar, cloth or salt, 
and should think it expedient for the sake of attaining that end 
to levy a direct tax upon all its citizens and pay the same to its 
producers of iron, sugar, &c., its right so to legislate could not 
be denied, no matter how much the aptness of the means to the 
end might be doubted, or how certainly the overthrow of the sys- 
tem by reason of popular discontent might be predicted. 

Governments, however, practically seek the mildest and most 
equitable modes of operating for the common benefit, and can in 
most cases sufficiently stimulate the efforts of their citizens to- 
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wards a national desideratum, such as the production of an article 
indispensable to the national existence, by merely guaranteeing 
to those individuals who will undertake to devote their energies 
and means to the task, that they shall not while engaged therein 
be assailed by any other competition than that of their fellow- 
citizens. This method is both milder and more equitable to all 
the citizens, as offering the same inducements to all, than many 
which could be shown to be lawful. Even this latter expedient 
of prohibiting foreign competition is in practice seldom or never 
resorted to, since merely to levy upon the foreigner for the benefit 
of the State a tax bearing some relation to those taxes which are 
imposed upon the native, usually proves sufficient ; the measure 
of that tax upon foreigners being the point at which it is esti- 
mated, or found by experience, that sufficient energy will be 
directed into the desired channel. 

It is particularly to be observed, that the chief effect of such 
enactments is, after all, not upon the individuals at present en- 
gaged in any specified pursuit, but rather upon the larger number 
whose course thereafter is determined to the needful industry by 
the enactments; and also that those latter come at their own 
good pleasure and election from the great mass of the people to 
try their fortune under the new conditions publicly established 
for all. 

That nation acts, however, most prodigally snd absurdly, 
which, after having by its legislation invited its people to under- 
take certain pursuits requiring large capital and long training, 
suddenly or greatly alters the established conditions to their dis- 
advantage, thus leaving a considerable portion of its own flesh 
and blood and substance to perish. The shocks and vicissitudes 
which must at best be encountered are enough, and the govern- 
ment should endeavor rather to diminish or counteract those 
inevitable adversities than to increase them; studying always to 
avoid abrupt changes, and to make with as equable a movement 
as possible those alterations which experience shows to be fitting. 

The patent laws of this country and of most others illustrate 
clearly enough the right and power of a government to do those 
things which in tariff legislation are often pointed at as the most 
unjust and odious. 

While tariff laws afford only a measurable advantage to those 
who pursue a certain industry, patent laws establish an absolute 
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monopoly ; while tariff laws merely set up barriers against the 
foreign rival, patent laws shut out all, both fellow-citizen and 
alien; while a tariff law endures no longer than until the temper 
of Congress changes, or until foreign or domestic influence can 
be invoked strong enough to bring about a real or factitious 
adverse public opinion, a patent under our laws holds good abso- 
lutely for the definite period of seventeen years. 

That the objects to be gained by the operation of the patent 
laws are more desirable or more palpably for the public good, as 
contrasted with advantage to individuals, than those attained by 
protective duties, will hardly be contended by any who examine 
the subject dispassionately. The objects of both are in fact toa 
great extent the same, being the development of national wealth 
and strength. The means by which the two classes of laws 
operate are likewise similar, viz., the offering of inducements to 
individuals to undertake the needful studies, toils and risks, by 
the premium of certain immunities or advantages in case of suc- 
cess. Every feature in the tariff laws which could be attacked as 
oppressive to the public, as militating against natural rights, or 
as creating monopolies, exists also in the patent laws. If tariff 
laws are objected to as virtually debarring from certain occupa- 
tions all but those who enjoy accidental superiority by possessing 
the domestic supply of the requisite materials, patent laws often 
shut out the public from entire fields and ranges of investigation 
and experiment, as well as of industry, by the exclusive rights 
they grant. The tariff laws operate most powerfully and directly 
to bring to our shores multitudes of the most desirable immi- 
grants, while the patent laws have but a very slight and remote 
effect of that nature. 

Is it not passing strange that, notwithstanding all this, the 
principle of our patent laws is almost universally acceded to, 
while the clamor incited by foreign manufacturers against the 
principle of our tariff laws finds (mainly, to be sure, among the 
ignorant) so many credulous listeners. 


{To be continued. ] 
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